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friends. I doubt if there will ever be seen the like of him again.
If I have dwelt at some length on his qualities it is because he was
somewhat different from other men in public life.

Another man who did not live long to enjoy high office was
Kingsley Wood. I knew him long before he achieved success.
I was on the L.C.C. with him for some years, though he made no
particular mark there. He first caught the public attention by his
criticism of L.G.'s Health Insurance Act. Then he achieved
nuisance value by putting inconvenient questions to ministers
during the Labour Government. Neville Chamberlain took him
up and he became his loyal understudy kt the Ministry of Health.
He was in turn Minister of Health and Secretary of State for Air,
but no one considered he possessed outstanding abilities: his success
consisted in his always being calm and imperturbable. Nothing
would put him out and however strong the attack might be upon
his policy, he would nod and smile and look quite unconcerned.
When he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer by Churchill at
a time of the highest expenditure on record, everyone was surprised.
He had the reputation of knowing nothing about finance and I
don't think he pretended to. He was a poor speaker, with a thin
voice, and he generally read his speeches, sticking closely to his
briefs. But he was clever enough to choose first-class advisers and
had the wisdom to be guided by them. He was a good listener and
though he would not lightly make a concession, he had a way of
bringing his critics together in his private room and meeting them
half-way.

He was a general favourite and essentially a House of Commons
man, and the tributes paid to him on his death were quite genuine
and sincere.

One other man I should like to mention here is David Margesson.
He was Chief Whip in 1935 when I took over the same position for
the Liberals. He had the reputation of being a tough proposition,
but I found him an excellent man to work with, very straight,
never taking an unfair advantage of the opposition. Many of his
own party could not bear him and looked upon him as a bully.
He regarded himself as the sergeant-major whose duty it was to
carry out the orders of his chief, and anybody on his own side who
went into the wrong lobby he considered deserved to be carpeted
and treated rough. You were either for the Government .or against;
there was no half-way house with him. He often used to come to
my room, both before and after the outbreak of war, when we
would have frank talks about men and affairs, and I always found
him reliable. When he became Secretary of State for War he
handled the House with skill, and when he presented his estimates,
L. G. remarked to me that he had never seeijt a Minister make a